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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE DEATH of Chief Justice Gummere was so unexpected to the Bar of 
this State that it profoundly impressed our lawyers as well as the Justices 
who have long been sitting with him in the Supreme Court and Court 
of Appeals. The newspapers gave much space in notices of his passing 
to his love of football games, etc., but the Bar and the public will think 
of him chiefly as a great jurist, whose opinions always had weight, not 
only in our State but outside of it. He had no use for mere technicalities, 
although often bound by some which previous Court decisions required 
him to follow. When the oral argument of a counsellor was clear and 
to the point he gave full attention to it, but when it lacked evident study 
and clarity it never impressed him. He respected his high office to 
the fullest extent. His loss to New Jersey is great, and it is only to be 
hoped that his successor may be inspired by his example. 





The New York State Bar Association has been wrestling with the 
problem of whether in that State Judges should continue to be elected, 
or should be appointed by the Governor. On the one hand it is conceded 
that elected jurists have so frequently been unsatisfactory, especially 
in New York City, that there is little hope of an improvement through 
that system. Tammany rules where it has sway and politicians elsewhere 
arrange for the election of Judges as well as of minor officials. On the 
other hand it was pointed out at the Bar Association meeting on January 
27th that, when Governor Alfred E. Smith was in office, of the 30 judicial 
positions that became vacant he appointed 29 Democrats and one Republi- 
can, and that in 13 other instances where Republican Supreme Court 
Justices died or resigned, he appointed in every case Democratic Justices. 
Also that during Governor Roosevelt’s administration, wherein he needed 
to appoint 31 judicial officers, 30 of them went to Democrats. A majority 
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report of a Committee, which had been appointed one year before, urged 
the appointment of Judges by the Governor, while a minority report 
favored the retention of the present practice of popular election. By a 
vote of 94 to 54 the Association adopted the minority report. As the 
whole vote totalled only 148, it is evident, either that few members of 
the Association were present to vote, or that the New York State Bar 
Association is far smaller than that of our small State of New Jersey. 
One of the members made the suggestion that, while the Governor should 
appoint, he should be required by law to give go days’ notice prior to an 
appointment, so that Bar Associations and any interested lawyers or 
citizens could discuss the proposed appointment. Another suggested a 


“notice,” without specifying time. 





The idea of a pre-notification by a Governor as to whom he proposes 
to appoint as Judge has certain merits in it as well as some faults. If 
applied to New Jersey it would sometimes work well and sometimes ill. 
Where a Bar Association has a majority of members whose eyes are only 
upon fitness and not upon politics, good might result, provided the Gover- 
nor listened to the Bar vote. But the argument may also be made that 
such a Bar Association might as well have the opportunity to say in 
advance whom the Governor should nominate. It is clear to many that 
in some ways the appointment of Judges should not be wholly in the 
hands of a Governor except in the few instances where the Governor 
would wholly put aside partisanship and be certain to appoint heads of 
Courts on the exclusive basis of fitness. But who is to advise or over- 
rule the Governor? Generally speaking, in New Jersey we have had fine 
and capable men for the Bench, but is there not an appearance of weak- 
ening in this most important branch of our civil institutions? Whether 
so or not, protests against some recent appointments have been pretty 
loud, however well or ill they have been based. The whole subject is 
likely to continue to come up for discussion, and, confessedly, the solu- 
tion of the problem is a difficult one. 





On the same line of the previous remarks we may note the unusual 
occurrence of a vote by the Essex County Bar Association upon the 
qualifications of a Circuit Court appointment by Governor Moore. Police 
Judge Harold Simandl was appointed Circuit Judge, and, as there had 
developed in Essex some outspoken opposition to his confirmation by 
the Senate, Judge Simandl himself had the Association called together 
to pass upon his qualifications. This had never before occurred in this 
State. As the whole Association numbers about 575 members, probably 
those present (about 298) represented an average, or even greater than 
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an average, attendance. Speeches upon the direct issue seem to have 
been few, but it was agreed that there should be a secret ballot, which 
was ordered. The result was, 150 votes to the effect that Judge Simandl 
was qualified, and 148 votes in the negative. This well illustrates what 
different opinions are often had upon the qualifications of those appointed 
to be Judges in the Circuit list as well as in higher lists. On the whole, 
this particular result does not make it clear what reforms in the appoint- 
ment of Judges might well be made in New Jersey, if any. We do need 
now, as well as we did a quarter or half century ago, first-class, learned, 
just, Judges, and the Bar and public still believe the appointing method 
preferable to the elective method, but that somehow it should be guarded 
through the Bar itself. 





The article published in this issue entitled “New Jersey Bar Ex- 
aminations and New Lawyers” represents views which, we presume, are 
generally held by law students who fail after several examinations. This 
would naturally be the case. Whether the author’s conclusions are sound 
or not is another question. The writer of it, after failing once, succeeded 
in a second examination and is making good now as a counsellor of over 
three years’ standing, so that he is not speaking for himself, but for 
younger men whom, he believes, should be given more chances than four 
examinations before they are to be considered as “outs” for ever becom- 
ing attorneys in this State. It is true, of course, that some young man 
who fails four times might have in him the push, character and ability 
to become an excellent lawyer if given more chances, but on the face it 
seems there must be a stop somewhere and that four chances should be 
sufficient. It is a fact that our Bar is becoming overcrowded and that 
in every county there are some, in the larger counties many, recently 
admitted attorneys who are not likely to become a credit to their profes- 
sion. Certainly these should not be increased. Nevertheless, the method 
by which great increase may be restrained may be a debatable question, 
and Mr. Rose has presented the points of one side in unmistakable lan- 
guage. Is he right or wrong? At the last (October) examinations 159 
new attorneys were passed as noted in our “Miscellany” this month, and 
204 failed. No report appears as to whether any failed for the fourth 
time. 





The acquittal of seven of the defendants indicted in the Essex Courts 
for conspiracy in the theft of ballot boxes and ballots of the City Hall 
in Newark soon after election was certainly not the fault of Common 
Pleas Flannagan, before whom they were tried. Whether it was the 
fault of the evidence or of the jury one may differ about, but it is gratify- 
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ing to know that the Federal authorities are now taking a hand in the in- 
vestigation of who the “conspirators” were, including “higher-ups,” if any, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that better results will follow. The crime 
was so unusual for New Jersey and was carried out in such determined, 
pre-arranged fashion, that it is of the highest importance that the real 
guilty ones be convicted. 





As might have been expected from the backward wave of progress 
now at its height in Congress, a member of our Legislature introduces a 
bill to forward horse racing again in New Jersey. Supposedly it cannot 
pass, but it is a disgrace to our State to have it even suggested. Not that 
our law now forbids it, but gambling is forbidden by our State Constitu- 
tion, and without gambling the race tracks can have few interested 


spectators. 





CHIEF JUSTICE GUMMERE DIES 

[The following is taken, for the most part, from the Newark “Evening News” 
of Jan. 26th.—Enprrtor]. 

William Stryker Gummere, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey more than thirty-one years, died at 5:04 A. M., on January 
26th last, in St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J., of pneumonia. He 
had been ill a week. 

The Chief Justice, who was 80 years old, had served longer on the 
Supreme Court bench and longer as Chief Justice than any other Judge 
in New Jersey’s history. He had been a member of the Court since Feb- 
ruary, 1895, and had been Chief Justice since November, 1901. He had 
sworn in the last ten Governors of New Jersey. 

The last time Chief Justice Gummere sat in Court was January 17, 
in Part I at Trenton. Later in the week he caught cold and was advised 
by his physician, Dr. Charles L. Ill, to take a rest, so he stayed at his apart- 
ment in the Hotel Riviera in Newark. His cold did not improve and he 
was taken to the hospital and three days later died in bed while alone. 

It has been said many times that there were two William Stryker 
Gummeres, one the youth who entered Princeton at fifteen in 1867, cap- 
tained the first varsity football team, played first base on the nine and 
thereafter kept up a close interest in sports, and the other the tall, wiry 
man who, upon leaving the Pennsylvania Railroad as general counsel in 
1895, became first an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court and in IgoI 
Chief Justice. Older barristers say these two personalities were distinct 
for many years, the one affable and kind, the other stately and imperious ; 
one keeping a hunting lodge in North Carolina and winning the seniors’ 
golf tournament on the Apawamis links in Rye, N. Y., in 1912, and the 
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other writing scholarly opinions and disconcerting the lawyers by asking 
“What difference does that make?” to some of the most carefully pre- 
pared arguments. 

The personalities had merged lately. Motion day at the Hall of 
Records and Court House changed, and, although the Chief Justice still 
roared an occasional rebuke at a flushed lawyer, he was more after voic- 
ing humorous sallies and quips. 

Mr. Gummere was born in Trenton June 24, 1852. His father was 
Barker Gummere of Quaker descent, for years a leader of the New Jersey 
Bar and from 1861 to 1871 Clerk in Chancery. His grandfather, Samuel 
R. Gummere, was Clerk in Chancery from 1840 to 1847, being second 
to hold that office. 

The early education of the future Chief Justice was at the old Trenton 
Academy and at Lawrenceville School. Entering Princeton at fifteen he 
distinguished himself at football and baseball. He was Captain of the 
first Princeton varsity football team in his senior year. He played against 
Rutgers in the first intercollegiate football game in America. Princeton 
lost, but defeated Rutgers in a return game a week later. Soon after 
golf became a popular sport Chief Justice Gummere developed into a 
skilful player. He was a member of the Baltusrol Club and the Forest 
Hill Field Club. Representing the former club, he won the Seniors’ Golf 
Tournament on the Apawamis links at Rye, N. Y., on September 26, 1912, 
in competition with 200 men more than fifty-five years of age. 

It is to the memories of his athletic achievements that the Chief 
Justice turned more and more in recent months. Putting reminiscences 
of his collegiate days into words, and entertaining friends with an un-+ 
usually retentive memory, seemed to refresh him physically. In those 
moments he has become again plain “Bill” Gummere, inventor of sliding 
to base in baseball and Captain of a Princeton team in a game long since 
known as the forerunner of modern football. The curt attitude that has 
made many an attorney quail vanished, and in its place was the good 
nature which reflected a man, human and smiling. 

After graduation from Princeton in 1870 Mr. Gummere studied law 
in his father’s office. Admitted to the New Jersey Bar in June, 1873, he 
practised in the office of Garret D. W. Vroom when the latter was 
Mercer County Prosecutor. He became a counselor in 1876, and later 
was made Advisory Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner. 

In Newark he entered into partnership with his uncle, Joel Parker, 
twice Governor of New Jersey—from 1863 to 1866 and from 1872 to 
1875. When this partnership was dissolved in 1883 Mr. Gummere asso- 
ciated with Oscar Keen, a distant relative. In 1889 Mr. Gummere suc- 
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ceeded his brother-in-law, Edward T. Green, as counsel for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, with offices in Trenton, when Mr. Green was 
appointed to the United States District Court by President Benjamin 
Harrison. 

While railroad counsel, Mr. Gummere several times assisted the 
Attorney-General in adjustment of questions of railroad taxation matters. 
In State v. Morris & Essex Railroad Co., he helped recover $100,000 the 
Company had refused to pay the State. After the death of former Gover- 
nor and Associate Justice Leon Abbett of the Supreme Court, Governor 
Werts appointed him Associate Justice February 18, 1895. His Circuit 
comprised Mercer, Hunterdon and Warren counties. 

Justice Gummere was named by Governor Voorhees January 28, 
1901, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, effective the following 
November 16. He succeeded the late Chief Justice David A. Depue, who 
served thirty-five years on the bench. Chief Justice Gummere’s Circuit 
of late years was Essex County. 

The Chief Justice was prominently mentioned in 1910 for associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, but President Taft finally 
selected Chancellor Mahlon Pitney. In 1908 the Chief Justice was re- 
appointed by Governor Fort. Governor Fielder named him for a third 
term April 15, 1915. He was accorded his fourth term by Governor 
Edwards in 1922 and was sworn in November 16, that year. Governor 
Larson reappointed him for his fifth term, April 23, 1929. 

Justice Gummere had been offered the Chancellorship by Governor 
Fort in 1908, giving him the opportunity to choose between being Chan- 
cellor and Chief Justice. He told a friend once that he took three days 
to make up his mind, but “never regretted the choice.” Pitney was ap- 
pointed Chancellor by Fort that year. 

Mr. Gummere and Miss Fannie Beasley, daughter of the late Chief 
Justice Mercer Beasley, were married in 1876. Chief Justice Gum- 
mere often spoke later of the rare occurrence that Mrs. Gummere was the 
daughter or wife of a Chief Justice more than three-score years, except 
for four years when her husband was Justice. Chief Justice Beasley was on 
the Bench from 1864 until his death in 1897. During the last two years 
his son-in-law sat beside him in the Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Gummere’s record for the longest service given the 
State by a higher Court Judge since New Jersey was a colony, was estab- 
lished in 1931, the thirty-sixth anniversary of his appointment. Associate 
Justice Bennet Van Syckle previously had held the record thirty-five 
years and three months. He resigned in 1904. The records before that 
were held by Chief Justice Depue with thirty-five years and by Chief 
Justice Beasley with thirty-three years. 
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The Chief Justice moved to the Hotel Riviera in Newark a few 
years ago, in the summer going to Somerville. Several times in the 
last year he had been advised to rest but he insisted on adhering to his 
routine and heard his last case on January 14. 

Justice and Mrs. Gummere had four children. The elder daughter 
became the wife of Frederick A. Borcherling, Newark lawyer, who died 
suddenly December 27, 1920. The younger daughter is Mrs. Henry 
Homer of Philadelphia. Mrs. Gummere and their sons, William S. Jr. 
and Mercer B., live in Newark. The golden wedding anniversary of 
Chief Justice and Mrs. Gummere was November 14, 1926. 

Samuel R. Gummere, brother of the Chief Justice, died May 28, 
1920. He was American Minister to Morocco. Barker Gummere, an- 
other brother, was County Clerk of Mercer County two terms. He 
died several years ago. 

The funeral was held at Grace Episcopal Church, Newark, of which 
the Chief Justice was a member, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29, with 
members of the Supreme Court as honorary bearers, and a large at- 
tendance of Judges and lawyers, and interment was at Princeton. 





NEW JERSEY BAR EXAMINATIONS AND NEW LAWYERS 


[It has been suggested to us that we reprint the following, which appeared in 
a recent number of the Paterson “Morning Call.” The author practises in Camden, 
and has recently published a work of “Questions and Answers” for Bar Examina- 
tions. A brief comment appears in our “Editor’s Notes” in this issue—Ep1ror]. 


As a practitioner of the State of New Jersey interested in law and 
the theory of the law, I confess to more than an ordinary concern in the 
sar Examinations of this State. Some of the statements in this article 
may be of benefit to all State Bar committees and examiners. A few 
years ago, the Supreme Court promulgated a ruling which forever pre- 
cluded any person from taking the New Jersey Bar examinations after 
having failed four times. Many learned lawyers are of the opinion that 
the ruling was made upon hasty judgment and that in itself it appearg 
to be unconstitutional ; though, obviously, the constitutionality of this rule 
is for the Court of Errors and Appeals to decide. Yet, it might not be 
amiss to express ani opinion, and to discuss this rule as well as the genera 
feeling towards all examinations, particularly those pertaining to the Bay. 

Take, for example, a young man born in the State of New Jersey, 
the son of an established business or professional man, whose forebears 
resided in this State for many years, barred forever from following his 
chosen profession in the State of his nativity. From the time he is able 
to think ; through his elementary and High School days, he has been im- 
bued with the thought of a legal career. In fact, the course he pursued at 
these schools is specifically identified with that intention. After four years 
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at High School, he is sent to college where for four additional years he 
is educated and prepared for entrance into a Law School; there he spends 
three or four years more in professional training. Upon graduation from 
Law School, he is a man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. He 
is affectionately felicitated and congratulated by his family and friends 
as a “lawyer”; but, in addition to all his preparation and professional 
training, another test, the Bar examinations, awaits him, a matter lost 
sight of during this joyous moment. 

In the State of New Jersey, the degree of LL.B. is not the only pre- 
requisite for permission to take the Bar examinations. He is, in addition, 
required to serve a clerkship with a counsellor-at-law for at least twelve 
months before he becomes eligible for examination. 

It is not my purpose, in this article, to touch upon the tediousness 
and waste of time that a clerkship entails for the student. The primary 
purpose of this candid discussion is merely to delineate my own concep- 
tions of the various steps, be they equitable or not, a law student must 
trend before he passes the portals of his chosen profession, his life work. 
The present days are not coeval with the times of Blackstone or Lincoln ; 
for in that era the endeavors of men were not so particularized and stand- 
ardized, with the consequent necessity of keeping abreast with the times 
or failure. At present, a preceptor cannot paternally and patiently teach 
and coach his clerk or student as in former times. The modern lawyer 
is too busy to do more than greet his clerk when he reports in the morn- 
ing ; or he is himself struggling to eke out a living, which does not permit 
him to devote much time to his student. The proof that this condition 
exists is in the fact that it is very difficult in most cases for a student to 
register with a practitioner; and, in some communities, a position in a 
law office as a student-clerk is at a premium. 

With all these hardships and difficulties to overcome, with the best 
part of a young man’s life spent in preparation, his whole future depends 
upon the Bar examination, which, lasting but one day, sets forth thirty 
suggestions out of an infinite number. If by mischance, he fails to pass 
them in four trials, he is forever barred from taking the examinations. 
Defeated and humiliated, his life plans shattered; his preparations gone 
to waste, tht ambitions of family and friends set at naught; the career 
for which a life was spent is to all intents and purposes, dissipated. His 
hopes are dashed to pieces upon the rocks of a Supreme Court ruling 
from which there is apparently no appeal. How unjust and unfair! 

The only remedy for the student, in such a case, is to leave his native 
State and seek adoption in some more liberal section of the country. The 
prescription from his native State is based upon a failure of an examina- 
tion, or let us say, four examinations. Thirty questions, fifteen in the 
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morning and fifteen in the afternoon, are asked in these examinations. 
The cases given are often borderline cases, five to four decisions, so to 
speak, of our Court of Errors and Appeals. The questions asked may 
be on routine, detail, or procedural law, of which the student could only 
be cognizant from actual legal practice. How ludicrous it all appears! 
Examinations in reality are mere hit and miss propositions, a very dubious 
test of one’s knowledge of a particular subject—psychologically unfair! 
Preparation for such an ordeal consists of memorizing and cramming, not 
mastering ; resulting only in a blank mind on the subject subsequent to the 
examinations. Examinations, because of the importance of the outcome, 
cause the strongest, most diligent, and well-trained student to become 
unnerved ; arresting the normal powers of thought. Nevertheless, it is a 
test of fitness to which we still cling. We must have standards to follow; 
we must have some measurements by which we can be guided; but we 
must eradicate the injustice the ruling imposes; we must, in short, do 
equity. 

Why do we limit the number of times one may make the attempt to 
pass the Bar examinations? It is a well-known fact that some of the most 
learned and successful lawyers of all times have failed in many Bar 
examinations. Are not these men the better lawyers in spite of their 
previous failures? As a matter of fact, failure im examinations has its 
compensation. Students acquire and know more law when preparing for 
and at the time of the examinations than in most cases they will ever 
afterwards know at one time. They have the law, so to speak, at their 
finger tips. Therefore, preparation for several examinations will only 
increase their knowledge or at least cause them to become better ac- 
quainted with the principal theories of the law. 

An example of my own experience will serve to substantiate my last 
contention. When I failed in my first endeavor, I was determined to 
pass the next one. Although I prepared diligently for the first, I could 
not understand why I had failed. I seemed to have given a correct 
answer to almost every question. Did I do so? I set out to determine. 
I began to answer questions from examinations of past years, seeking out 
the correct answer, substantiated by authorities and decisions of cases. 
It was then that I first realized wherein my answers in the examinations 
were defective. The knowledge of the law might have been there, a 
correct principle of the law might have been expounded, but it was not 
the answer to the question asked. Like most students, I could not analyze 
or dissect a set of facts to determine what was actually asked and there- 
fore did not know what was wanted. Once I learned this, I planned a 
short, concise and correct answer. Questions over a period of twelve years 
were treated in this manner and close to one thousand questions were 
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answered and compiled in permanent form with the hope that future 
students might benefit therefrom. 

I was successful in my next attempt. I emerged well grounded in 
the rules and principles of the law and the realization dawned upon me 
that a student preparing for subsequent examinations becomes better pre- 
pared and grounded in the principles and theories of the law, so that in 
most cases failure and subsequent preparation better equip him to prac- 
tice his profession. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer these suggestions; first, that 
the Bar Examiners draft their questions on more general principles of law, 
relieving the student from responsibility for details, for which every 
lawyer, no matter how experienced, always refers to the statutes to re- 
fresh his memory. Secondly, that credit in marking the examination 
papers be given not only for the correct answer but for the logical and 
legal reasoning shown, even though the answer be wrong. Students should 
be trained for their future activity, that is, to see both sides of the ques- 
tion; for lawyers may be called upon to represent either side. Thirdly, 
that the time of examinations be extended over a period of two or three 
days, assuring the student a more comprehensive line of questioning and 
an opportunity for a more definite, more conclusive test of his knowl- 
edge of the law. 

We have often heard the statement that there are too many lawyers 
and that the only way to weed them out is to adopt severe measures. My 
contention is that no human being and no psychological test can foretell 
the latent ability and talents for leadership present in the student, and the 
method of limiting the number of members of the Bar should not be by 
the method of examination, but in the conduct of the lawyer after his 
admission to the Bar. Our profession, one of the most honorable from 
time immemorial, has in the mind of the laymen of today been debased, 
not by laymen, but by the men within the profession, and elimination 
and purging should be when an individual has shown himself definitely 
incompetent or unethical in his practice. 

Finally, the direct purpose of this article may be stated somewhat as 
follows: Though entrance examinations may be made difficult and strin- 
gent; the prerequisites of college work, clerkship, character certificates 
be insisted upon; if these preliminary requirements are successfully com- 
plied with, the student should not be deprived of the inherent and natural 
privilege to take the Bar examinations as often as the exigencies of 
the situation may require. 

Leon H. Rose. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The President of the Conference of County Bar Associations of 
New Jersey, Mr. William J. Connor, of Trenton, has made an annual 
report, from which we extract the following as of chief interest to the 
Bar generally: 

“The Conference was actually organized in October, 1931, at which 
time its officers were elected and it was formally incorporated on Febru- 
ary 3rd, 1932, and organized as a corporation shortly after that time. 
By action of the Executive Committee, Charles DeF. Besoré, Esquire, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, was appointed Executive Secretary and Counsel, 
and a headquarters for the Conference was established in Trenton. 

“The Conference caused to be introduced in the Assembly a bill to 
prohibit unlicensed persons and corporations from engaging in the prac- 
tice of the law under criminal penalties, and to repeal Chapter 138 of 
the Laws of 1924 as amended by Chapter 268 of the Laws of 1928 which 
deal with this subject. Pursuant to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Unauthorized Practice of the Law of the American Bar 
Association, the bill contained no definition of “practice of the law,” 
leaving such definition to the Courts. The passage of this bill was op- 
posed by every group interested in encroachment upon the lawyers’ busi- 
ness. Efforts were made to strangle the bill in Committee, but, at the 
request of the Conference, a public hearing was had with the result that 
the bill was reported favorably to the Assembly by the Committee. While 
the bill was being held on the third reading calendar, it became apparent 
that so much influence had been brought to bear against its passage in 
the form in which it was introduced, that further efforts to advance the 
bill might result in its passage in an amended form which might be less 
desirable than is the present legislation. The Conference therefore de- 
termined to withdraw the bill until the next Session of the Legislature. 

“The passage of a number of other bills deemed to be advantageous 
to the lawyer were advocated, and, so far as has come to your President’s 
attention, no legislation adverse to the lawyer’s interest was passed. 

“The Conference adopted a statement of principles dealing with the 
relationship of members of the Bar and corporate fiduciaries in the matter 
of the making of wills and trust agreements, and the administration of 
decedents and trust estates. This statement of principles was distributed 
to various of the Local Bar Associations throughout the State, with a 
request that they be adopted by the Local Bar Associations also. 

“Your President and Executive Secretary participated unofficially in 
a series of conferences held between a Committee appointed by the New 
Jersey Bankers’ Association and a Committee appointed by the New 
Jersey State Bar Association, in which this statement of principles became 
the chief subject of discussion. While no final action was taken by either 
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of these Committees, the discussions resulted in the virtual acceptance 
by the members of the Bankers’ Committee of almost all of the important 
terms of this statement of principles, thus laying the foundation for fur- 
ther negotiations looking toward a mutual understanding between the 
bar and the bankers as to the relative rights and duties of each group in 
fiduciary relationships, if further negotiations be deemed desirable. 

“One of the objects for which the Conference was formed was to 
devise means to prevent encroachment by unauthorized persons upon the 
legitimate business of the lawyer by the prosecution of offenders. The 
statutes now in force give the lawyer no remedy except that of criminal 
prosecution. It is generally admitted that this method of proceeding is 
both difficult to invoke and barren of results. The remedies invoked in 
other jurisdictions include proceedings to hold offenders in contempt of 
court, proceedings to enjoin offenders from continuing their violations, 
and proceedings to oust corporations of their charters for continued viola- 
tions. In invoking any of these methods of enforcement it seems neces- 
sary to show not merely one violation by the offender but a series of 
violations which is continuing. 

“The Conference desires to bring a number of test cases invoking 
one or more of these remedies, and with that end in view, has circularized 
all the Local Bar Associations of the State, requesting them to set up 
machinery for the detection of violators and to furnish the Conference 
with such facts and evidence as may enable it to begin proceedings in 
such form as may seem appropriate in each case. The Conference itself 
has no method by which violations can be detected except by the co- 
operation of the Local Bar Associations. Evidence of violations can 
come to the attention of the members of these Associations only. The 
remedies intended to be invoked are new to this State, and the importance 
of bringing no test case, except such as appears to be certain of success, 
is apparent. Your President desires to urge upon the Local Bar Asso- 
ciations the importance of their co-operation with the Conference in this 
matter, as well as in legislative matters as occasion arises. 

“The effect of the formation of a compact group of lawyers, with a 
state-wide membership, banded together for the purpose of protecting the 
lawyers’ interests should not be valued merely by the passage or failure 
of passage of one or more legislative bills. The display of watchfulness 
by the Conference to prevent further encroachment upon the lawyers’ 
legitimate field of business, either by unlawful means or by the legalizing 
of new activities, has in itself accomplished a result of great value. As 
time goes on and under continuing effort the influence of the Conference 
necessarily will increase, and with increase in its influence more definite 
and tangible results will necessarily follow.” 
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THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE COURT ROOM 


Emotions play a great part in the courtroom, not only in the case 
being heard, but also in the selection of the jury. It is psychologically 
known that young people are inclined to be much more emotional than 
older men and women; by watching the response a prospective juror 
makes to the questions propounded to him, it is fairly possible to deter- 
mine his emotional state. It is well to observe the reaction of the juror 
as he is being examined by the opposing counsel. It is a good policy 
to let the other lawyer challenge a juror who appears to be hostile to both 
sides, thus conserving one’s own challenges. 

Per-emptory challenges are often useful in creating the effect of un- 
certainty in the mind of the opposing lawyer, for he may not know just 
why the juror was not accepted; such a psychological effect is sometimes 
worth its weight in gold. 

It is also very important that the lawyer keep his eyes open for 
prejudices, some of them not always being visible. Such things as fra- 
ternalism, relationship, friendship, occupation, sex, and age, have been 
known to play havoc with many a good case. 

As far as the lawyer is concerned, psychology has made its greatest 
strides in the field of evidence. Evidence is the legal means by which 
a disputed fact is proved or disproved, and much depends on the honesty 
and accuracy of the witness. The average witness, even with no desire 
to commit perjury, rarely is able to testify accurately to scenes he alleges 
to have witnessed. At this point it would not be out of place to relate 
a few experiments that have been conducted by universities both with con- 
trolled and uncontrolled groups, to illustrate this point. 

In a controlled group of university students, professors, and psy- 
chologists, where their power of observation was being tested, an announce- 
ment was made that a picture was going to be shown to them and after 
its removal they were to write what they had seen on it. The picture was 
exposed for about twenty-five seconds. Immediately thereafter the stu- 
dents were told to write what they had seen. Five days, fourteen days, 
and thirty-one days thereafter they were again told to write what they 
had seen on the picture. The first record showed approximately a six 
per cent error, and the others averaged a ten per cent error. This experi- 
ment shows that errorless reports are the exception. 

Another experiment conducted this time by the University of Kansas 
is as follows: 

In the presence of twenty-five psychology students, three members 
who had previously rehearsed the act, burst into the room with the ap- 
pearance of a running fight and immediately ran out, but in so doing 
changed their formation. As soon as they left, papers were passed out 
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and the class was told to write down what they had seen. The result 
showed that very few had seen the full act. 

A Civic Club arranged for a very similar experiment, except that a 
fight was to be staged in front of the room. The result showed that all 
but three missed the true aggressor, and few of the reports were accurate 
in their description of the fight. 

These experiments were conducted with controlled groups ; now what 
can be expected from an uncontrolled group? 

It is a good policy to scrutinize every bit of evidence that is brought 
into the office; by so doing, much grief can be saved in the courtroom. 
Very few people are skillful liars, so many attorneys. when opposed by a 
witness who is intentionally trying to commit perjury, have found that 
by being over-scrupulous and fair, they have been able to offset the per- 
jured testimony by creating a contrast. 

A bright witness who has a pleasing personality, ought to be allowed 
to testify in an unstudied manner. It is much better to err in interviewing 
a witness too little than too much. 

The expert witness is about the only witness in court who enjoys 
a peculiar psychological position. No doubt this is due to his special 
training and the assumption that he is disinterested in the outcome of the 
case. When presenting such a specialist, the attorney, by stressing his 
qualifications and experience, can do much to create a favorable impres- 
sion with the jury, and it is wise not to have a hurried examination. 
Unless the position and qualifications of the expert is not established at 
the beginning, it might as well not be established at all. 

Supposing now that the other side has introduced such a witness, 
what can the lawyer do to offset the favorable impression? Well, he 
might employ experts of greater reputation, or he may attempt to point 
out that the expert is too theoretical. One of the most insidious ways of 
weakening the testimony of an expert is to show he is receiving a large 
fee for his services. 

When an important case is being investigated, especially where docu- 
ments will be in dispute, it is well to employ an expert. If the case is 
important, it may be wise to see several experts. If such is done, each 
expert should act independently of the other. For his own use and in- 
struction, the lawyer ought to obtain a written report from the specialist 
with a full discussion of the reasons for the opinion he has expressed. 
If such cannot be given, it is almost certain that the lawyer will not be 
able to depend too much upon that expert’s opinion. 

Witnesses ought not be permitted to listen to the testimony of other 
witnesses preceding them. Not only does it create an unfavorable im- 

pression on the minds of the jurors, but often, a witness, for fear that 
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he may be wrong, will change his testimony so that it coincides with the 
testimony of those before him. 

The part deception plays in the courtroom cannot and must not be 
underestimated. Often the attorney will know a witness is not telling 
the truth and yet will have no visible means of disproving it. Some 
witnesses can lie so glibly that it may take many factors to disprove their 
testimony. In a measure, inventions of psychologists have helped to show 
when a witness is not telling the truth. The great difficulty however, is 
to get the Courts to make use of these inventions and their corresponding 
tests. 

The mention of a few of the instruments in use for the purpose of 
detecting untruth may be of some interest. 

We find that today the Automatograph, the Pneumograph, the 
Sphymograph, the Plethysmograph, the Galvanometer, and the Cardio- 
pneumo-psychograph are in use, the last named probably being the one 
that has received the greatest amount of publicity, for its popular name 
is “The Berkely Lie Detector.” 

The Automatograph consists of a plate that lies on metal balls and 
has an attachment by which the slightest movement of the pulse is recorded 
as the subject’s hand rests upon the plate. The principle under which this 
works is that during the course of a series of questions, the question 
which awakens our feeling is going to cause an increase in the pulse move- 
ment. It is thus possible to detect by the graph which is formed during 
the course of the questioning whether certain questions aroused greater 
response than others, and by checking with the answers received, it is 
possible to know in what direction further examination should lie. 

The Pneumograph registers the expirations and inspirations through 
an instrument attached to the chest, and a wave line on a smoked surface 
of a revolving drum shows the breathing. Questions which please or 
cause no great response cause the respiration to show a weak line on the 
drum ; displeasure shows a stronger line, the same for excitement. 

The Sphymograph measures the heart beats by the blood wave in 
the arteries. Pleasure retards and heightens the pulse ; displeasure weakens 
and accelerates it. The instrument itself is attached to the wrist of the 
subject. 

The Plethyamograph shows the quantity of blood that streams to 
a limb. The theory being that every emotional excitement speaks in the 
blood supply of every limb. 

The Galvanometer shows the variations to the galvanic current in 
terms of resistance when the hands of the subject are put on the copper 
plates. A word asked that causes excitement will cause the needle to 
become restless. 
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We now come to the Berkely Lie Detector; this instrument works 
by means of a sensitive recording needle on a roll of tape. The instru- 
ment also records the time between a question and its answer. While 
the subject is answering questions, a record of his respiration, blood pres- 
sure, and time is being recorded. An illustration as to how this instru- 
ment works would be: 

Suppose it is known that a certain person has obtained money which 
did not belong to him. It is desirous to get this money back, but the 
person disclaims having any such money. The questions would be of 
this nature: 


Q. Have you read the paper this morning? 

A. No. (No change in pulse beat or blood pressure). 

©. You have recently possessed some money, right? 

A. Yes. (No change in pulse or blood pressure). 

Q. Is it true that you spent more than three hundred dollars last 
week? 


A. Yes I did. (The instrument showed a slight hesitation between 
the question and the answer. The blood pressure rose from 120 to 126 
and then dropped almost as suddenly). 

Q. Do you like motoring? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This instrument indicates that you told a lie in respect to the 
three hundred dollars. 

A. No I did not. (Again the blood pressure increased to 128 and 
the pulse beat more rapidly). 

Confronted with similar questions the subject soon admitted that he 
still had the money. 

The Cardio-pneumo-psychograph is probably the most perfected of 
the instruments in use, but they all work on the same principle namely, 
the psychological effect on the subject, and the knowledge that an innocent 
man is not likely to get very excited over a question that has no special 
significance to him. However no one is yet prepared to say that any 
test in use today is absolutely accurate and faultless. 

In 1918 there were one hundred and forty-five Courts that permitted 
mental examinations by clinics; two hundred and sixty-nine Courts had 
examinations made by physicians; and Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Seattle and several other cities 
have clinics of their own. 


Illusions are deviations from common or collective experience ; it is 
the seeing of something which others do not see. A few illustrations 
would be fitting. 


At a banquet it became necessary to know the number of guests 
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present because of a riot that had occurred. Some witnesses said there 
could not have been more than twenty people; others contended that 
there were over a hundred people present. 

Another case is that of a fight. One witness was sure that the thug 
had a beer glass in his hand and was beating it on the head of the victim; 
others said they were sitting at opposite ends of the table and one threw 
the glass. 

In a test made by Professor Munsterberg, a group of college people 
were shown a card with a given number of dots on it. When asked to 
say how many dots were on the card, the group varied from ten to two 
hundred per cent. Ina Time test this same professor made, the interval 
the students were told to judge was ten seconds; the replies show that 
some students thought the interval was one-half of a minute, while 
others thought it was much less than ten seconds. 

These tests show that both controlled and uncontrolled groups can- 
not be depended upon to give accurate replies to what they contend they 
have seen. 

Just what does this mean to the attorney trying his case in court? 
It simply means that he has it in his power by the use of a little initiative 
to break down the testimony of a witness by showing it is almost impos- 
sible for any one to be absolutely sure that they are correct in what they 
are telling the court and jury. When the lawyer can create that degree 
of uncertainty in the jury, he has gone a long way in breaking down the 
weight of the opponent’s testimony. This is especially valuable in accident 
cases. 

Sully says “A momentary fatigue of the nerves, a little mental excite- 
ment, a relaxation of the effect of attention by which we continually take 
our bearings with respect to the world about us, will produce the same 
kind of confusion of realty and phantasm which we observe in the in- 
sane.” Thus we see it is not am unusual matter for every one of us to 
be subject to an illusion. 

When all the evidence is in, and the lawyers are ready for the final 
arguments, the trial becomes a competition in persuasion. The lawyer 
must bear in mind that the law is administered through the minds, the 
conscience, the emotions, and the prejudices of men. As much as we may 
desire to have only justice and law decide our case for us, we still have 
the jury to cope with, and they have the final decision as to law and fact. 

The lawyer who possesses or is willing to cultivate tact, has made a 
long stride in his power to persuade. A discriminating study of the habits, 
tendencies and prejudices of the human mind will help the man who in- 
tends to appeal his cause before a jury. 

By cultivating sympathy, directness, frankness, general intelligence, 
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pleasing manners, unaffectedness, and a knowledge of law, the lawyer 
will have most of the elements that go to make up persuasive ability. 

The great enemy of persuasion is lack of clearness. A rambling in- 
coherent statement fails to convince. To be able to speak clearly it is 
necessary that one know the facts, the angles of the case, and to under- 
stand that the jury is not a group of twelve unintelligent men—By 
Maurice S. Slate, Ph.B., in “The Law Student” for January. 





IN RE P. L. 1905, PAGE 126 
(State Board of Tax Appeals, Jan. 24, 1933) 
Taxation—A ppeal—Statute Being Mandatory or Directory—Laches of Taxpayers 
MEMORANDUM 


Chapter 67, P. L. 1905, (page 126), Section 5, provides inter alia, 

as follows: 
. provided, however, said Board shall have power at any time 
on application of the property owner or owners, with the consent of 
the mayor or assessor of the municipality affected, to correct errors, mis- 
takes or omissions in the assessment of any persons or corporations.” 

The question presented for solution is: Does the statute, and more 
particularly the section above quoted, make it mandatory or directory upon 
the part of the State Board to correct (assessor’s) errors, mistakes or 
omissions, at any time such a petition is presented, with the consent of the 
mayor or assessor of the municipality affected? 

We are of the opinion that the statute is directory and not mandatory. 
The Court of Errors and Appeals in the case of North Bergen Township 
v. State Board of Taxes and Assessment, reported in 127 Atl. p. 546, in 
unanimously affirming a per curiam opinion of the Supreme Court re- 
specting this Act, said that the statute “by its express terms confers upon 
the Board, upon such consent, power to correct the assessor’s errors or 
mistakes, and we think that it comprehends the correction of errors in 
respect to value with the consent of the assessor of the township.” 

The Supreme Court did not say that it was mandatory for the State 
Board of Taxes and Assessment to correct the errors of the assessor. 
We are of the opinion that the Court’s construction in this case is that 
the Act is merely directory and not mandatory. 


In Winne v. Cassale, 123 Atl. p. 533, at page 534, the Supreme Court 
said: 


se 


“The words ‘may’ or ‘shall be lawful’ are not, as contended, in public 
matters always indicative of a mandatory legislative purpose. Their appli- 
cation in that sense depends always upon the legislative intent, gathered 
from the entire context of the law, and in the absence of such an intent 
their use will be construed as permissive only.” McDonald v. Freeholders 
(N. J. Err. & App.) 122 Atl. 8or. 
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Having decided that this Board has power to investigate matters 
submitted to it under Section 5 of the Act, we do not see how it is pos- 
sible to formulate any strict rule as to the time in which matters shall 
be presented. Each case must rest upon its own merits. 

It is pertinent to point out that taxpayers claiming rights should not 
be permitted to sleep upon the same, for the reason that taxation affects 
not only the individual or the municipality against which the individual 
asserts a claim, but it also affects other municipalities in the county and 
the county in its dealings with the State. It likewise affects the revenue 
of the State. An orderly system of justice and procedure requires good 
faith and diligence. 

In the case of State, Jersey City Land and Basin Company, Pros., v. 
James H. Love, et al, 42 N. J. L., p. 355, at page 356, the Supreme Court, 
in passing upon rights of certiorari to set aside assessment of taxes on 
lands, said: 

“The wise rule stated in State v. Hudson City, 5 Dutcher 115, State, 
Weart, Pros., v. Jersey City, 12 Vroom 510, and in other cases, should be 
enforced. Such delay manifests laches, for which the writs should be 
dismissed, without considering the alleged grievances over which the 
prosecutors have slept so long. In cases of assessments for general taxes, 
applications for review must be made promptly, before the public have 
been subjected to the expense and loss incident to the methods of collec- 
tion. The taxpayer who takes all the time that collectors will give him, 
and until they are obliged to make sale of the assessed lands for taxes, is 
entitled to little favor, when seeking to set aside the assessment. . . . If 
the court should relax the rule holding taxpayers to promptness in the 
review of such assessments, many others might now ask similar relief, 
and the city would be seriously embarrassed and hindered in the collection 
of taxes. . . . In these cases, as the purpose is to set aside the assess- 
ments only, we think the prosecutors are precluded, by the lapse of time, 
from questioning the assessments.” 

It is not a theory foreign to our law that in many instances citizens 
lose rights because of their failure to make application within a reason- 
able time to protect those rights. 

In the case of State, United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany, Pros., v. Mayor and Aldermen of Jersey City, 41 N. J. L. 471, on 
a writ of certiorari for review of water taxes, the Supreme Court refused, 
on the ground of laches, to set aside assessments on exempt property for 
more than two years prior to the application. The exemption sought was 
for a period of eight years preceding the application. 

In the case of State, United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany, Pros., v. Byron Binninger, Collector of the Township of Kearny, 
42 N. J. L., 528, the Supreme Court refused relief on assessments when 
more than three years had elapsed. 

In Pompton Steel and Iron Company v. Wayne Township, 65 N. J. L., 
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487, 47 Atl. 469, the Supreme Court held an unexplained delay of three 
years in prosecuting a writ of certiorari to remove an assessment of taxes 
to be laches. 





MONTCLAIR K. OF C. BLD’G INCORPORATION v. MONTCLAIR 
(State Board of Tax Appeals, Jan. 24, 1933) 
Taxation—Association Not for Pecuniary Benefit 

Case of Montclair Knights of Columbus Building Incorporation, 
Appellant, against Town of Montclair, Respondent. Petition for the 
cancellation of the tax assessment for the year 1932 on property of ap- 
pellant, in the Town of Montclair, County of Essex. 

Mr. Thomas B. Kaveny for Appellant. 

Mr. George Harris for Respondent. 


WEAVER, President: The appellant, a corporation under an Act 
entitled, ‘An Act to incorporate associations not for pecuniary profit,” 
(P. L. 1898, page 422), as supplemented and amended, contends that its 
property, consisting of land and a building thereon erected, assessed as 
of October 1, 1931, by the assessor of the Town of Montclair for taxa- 
tion for the year 1932, is exempt, pursuant to P. L. 1931, Chapter 372, 
page 904. An appeal to the Essex County Board of Taxation was de- 
cided adversely to appellant. 

We have examined appellant’s uncontroverted proofs, including cer- 
tified copies of its deed and certificate of incorporation, and are of the 
opinion that it comes within the purview of the statute granting exemption. 

The judgment of the Essex County Board of Taxation denying 
exemption is reversed. The exemption is granted. 





BANKERS NAT'L LIFE INS. CO. v. JERSEY CITY 
(State Board of Tax Appeals, Jan. 24, 1933) 
Taxation—Life Insurance Company's Personal Property 
Case of Bankers National Life Insurance Company against City of 
Jersey City. In the matter of the application of appellant for the reduc- 
tion of tax assessment for the year 1932 on personal property in the 
City of Jersey City, County of Hudson. 
Mr. Maurice J. Cronin for Appellant. 
Mr. James A. Hamill, (by Mr. Frank J. Reardon) for Respondent. 


WEAVER, President: The appellant, a corporation of the State 
of New Jersey, whose business is that of assurance on lives, appeals 
against an assessment made upon its personal property for the purpose 
of taxation for the year 1932. The assessor assessed the same for the 
sum of $200,000, and, upon appeal to the Hudson County Board of Taxa- 
tion, the assessment was affirmed. 

The appellant contends that the assessment should be made in ac- 
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cordance with Section 306 of the General Tax Act (P. L. 1918, p. 856) ; 
and, if assessed in accordance with that Act, that its personal property 
subject to taxation would not exceed $20,000 in value. 

The question is purely a legal one. There are no facts in dispute. 
We have studied Section 306 of the General Tax Act and have carefully 
examined the testimony taken before us and the exhibits offered, and we 
find that appellant should be taxed upon the following basis: 

A charge should be made of the full value of appellant’s property, 
from which the following items may be deducted: 

(a) Real estate in New Jersey. (b) Securities to the value of $500,- 
000. (c) Debts. (d) Liabilities. The balance remaining is subject to 
taxation. 

Upon applying this formula to the figures contained in the exhibits 
offered, the balance subject to taxation is the sum of $20,007.81. 

The action of the Hudson County Board of Taxation is reversed 
and the assessment is reduced to that sum. 





ABSTRACTS OF SOME RECENT PUBLIC UTILITY DECISIONS 


In re Del., L. & Western R. R. Co.—Petition for permission to dis- 
continue maintaining an agent at Stewartsville, Warren county, and con- 
tinue the same as a non-agency station. Approved Dec. 28, 1932. Mr. 
Frederick B. Scott for Petitioner. 


By the same, petition to discontinue the services of an agent at 
Johnsonburg, Warren county, alleging that no material inconvenience will 
result to the patrons of the Company if the agent is not continued, but 
to continue same as a non-agency station. 

The Board: “In view of the volume of business at the Johnsonburg 
station and the required transactions relative thereto, the contention of 
the objectors apparently nullifies the claim of the Railroad Company 
that no inconvenience will result to its patrons if the agency is discon- 
tinued. In the consideration of requests to eliminate station agencies the 
Board is not inclined to consent to the elimination of an agent at a point 
where there is a substantial revenue and the comparative ratio of salary 
to revenue is small as in this case, and, as the estimated revenue for 1932 
represents a substantial amount and the ratio of salary thereto cannot be 
reasonably considered excessive, the discontinuance of the agency at this 
time does not appear warranted. The petition, therefore, is dismissed 
without prejudice to a future petition if the business at the station ma- 
terially declines.” Decision Dec. 28, 1932. Mr. Frederick B. Scott for 
Petitioner. Mr. David Needell for Objectors. 


By the same, petition for permission to discontinue maintaining the 
joint agency at Augusta station, Sussex county, alleging that no material 
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inconvenience will result to the public by the discontinuance of the agent, 
and that the revenues at the station are not reasonably sufficient to war- 
rant continuing the agency. The Board in a brief opinion felt it must 
dismiss the application. Decision Jan. 17, 1933. Mr. Frederick B. Scott 
for Petitioner. 


In re City of Woodbury.—Petition alleged that, by reason of the 
increase in travel on East Red Bank avenue and the existence of the 
underpass as now constructed and maintained by the West Jersey and 
Seashort Railroad Company, it constitutes a dangerous condition menac- 
ing the safety of pedestrians and vehicles using said highway and requested 
that it be reconstructed to provide a horizontal clearance conforming with 
the present full width of the highway. The Board: “The application in 
this case comes within the provisions of the Davis Act relative to the 
elimination of grade crossings and the division of the cost thereof. All 
new elimination projects, however, under said Act are now temporarily 
suspended by the Board, and the Railroad Company has requested that 
expenditures for new construction such as is involved in this case be 
postponed on account of the existing financial conditions. As the selec- 
tion of the crossing to be vacated north of East Red Bank avenue is to be 
further considered by the Railroad Company and the City of Woodbury, 
also other important details which are to be the subject of a proposed 
agreement, the Board at this time, in view of the existing conditions, will 
dismiss the petition now before it, with the understanding that at a 
future date the matter may be reinstated for further consideration upon 
application by either the City of Woodbury or the Railroad Company.” 
Decision Dec. 28, 1932. Mr. J. J. Summerill, Jr., for the West Jersey 
& Seashore Railroad Company. Mr. F. B. Davis and Mr. R. C. Hen- 
drickson for the City of Woodbury. 


In re Pennsylvania R. R. Co.—Petition for permission to discontinue 
passenger train stops at Normandy Beach station, alleging that the patron- 
age at said station does not warrant continuing the present stops and 
that the elimination of the stops would expedite the operation of the 
passenger service between Bay Head and Camden. Approved Dec. 28, 
1932. Mr. W. Holt Apgar for Petitioner. 

Concerning the same Company the Board modified an order of Oct. 11, 
1932, requiring the alteration of a crossing at grade at Stelton, Middlesex 
county, to be completed by Dec. 1, 1932, and extended the time to May 


I, 1933. Decision Jan. 4, 1933. 


In re Hackensack Water Co.—Application for approval of the issue 
of $5,500,000 of its five year five per cent Secured Convertible Gold 
Notes under a Collateral Trust Indenture to be made by the Company 
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under date of January I, 1933, to The New York Trust Company, Trus- 
tee, said notes to be dated January 1, 1933, to mature January 1, 1938, 
to bear interest at the rate of five per cent per annum and to be otherwise 
as described in the petition, and for approval of the issue of $5,500,000 
of its General and Refunding Mortgage five and one-half per cent Gold 
Bonds, Series B, under the Indenture made by said Company under date 
of June 15, 1927, to Hudson Trust Company, Trustee, and under a 
Supplemental Indenture to be dated January I, 1933, said Bonds of Series 
B to be dated January I, 1933, to mature June 15, 1977, to bear interest 
at the rate of five and one-half per cent per annum. Approved with 
usual conditions, Jan. 4, 1933. 


In re South Jersey Power & Light Co. et al—Application for ap- 
proval of: 

(a). Merger agreement dated December 10, 1932, under the terms 
of which the Woodbine Light and Power Company is to be merged into 
South Jersey Power and Light Company. 

(b). Issuance by the South Jersey Power and Light Company of 
preferred stock to the extent of 150 shares, par value $100 per share, 
to be exchanged for the present outstanding preferred stock of the 
Woodbine Light and Power Company, share for share; also the issuance 
of common stock by the South Jersey Power and Light Company to the 
extent of 750 shares, to be exchanged for an equal number of shares of 
common stock of the Woodbine Light and Power Company; further, 
issuance by the South Jersey Power and Light Company of 50 additional 
shares of common stock of no par value to be sold for cash at not less 
than $50 per share. 

(c). Approval of the execution and delivery of a mortgage by the 
South Jersey Power and Light Company to a Trustee to be selected; 
said mortgage to be dated August 1, 1932, and to be in the form filed 
with the petition. 

(d) Issuance of bonds by the South Jersey Power and Light Com- 
pany under said mortgage, bearing five per cent interest, due 1962, in 
the principal amount of $400,000, to be sold at not less than eighty per 
cent of par. The Board approved the same, with conditions. Decision 


Jan. 4, 1933. 
In re West Keansburg Water Co.—Application for approval of an 
ordinance of the Township Committee of the Township of Raritan, Mon- 


mouth county, passed by the Committee March 4th, 1927, granting per- 
mission to lay pipes in streets, etc. Approved Jan. 4, 1933. 


In re Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation—Application for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessities pursuant to Chapter 15 of the 
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Laws of 1930, for the construction and operation of a short wave trans- 
mitter to be used as an experimental relay broadcasting station at Station 
W 2 X E, in Wayne township, Passaic county, New Jersey. Approved 
Jan. 4, 1933, construction to be completed by April 1, 1933. 

Another application by same for construction of an auxiliary equip- 
ment in same township, granted Jan. 4, 1933. 


In re Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co.—Petition for discontinu- 
ance of the service of an agent and to close the station at Vernon, Sussex 
county, alleging that the volume of traffic does not warrant the retention 
of the station. The Board: “In view of the actual freight revenue in- 
crease at Vernon, and the probable inconvenience that would result to 
the shippers of freight as alleged by those opposed to the discontinuance 
of the agency, it would appear that the situation at Vernon is one that 
should not be subjected to a reduction of its facilities on account of the 
volume of business and the resulting revenue to the Company. The Board 
is of the opinion, therefore, that the existing facilities at Vernon station 
should be continued, and hereby will dismiss the present petition without 
prejudice to a further petition if the business for the year ending July 
31, 1933, shows a substantial reduction.” Decision Jan. 17, 1933. Mr. 
Clifford S. Beattie for Petitioner. Mr. Leon Drew and Mr. Eugene 
Parker for Objectors. 

By the same. Application for discontinuing the service of the agent 
and close the passenger station at Allamuchy, alleging that the traffic and 
the revenue therefrom is not of sufficient volume to justify the retention 
of the station. Approved Jan. 17, 1933. Mr. Clifford S. Beattie for 
Petitioner. Mr. A. A. Drake and Mr. Stanley Kirby for Objectors. 


In re Lawnside Water Co.—Application for approval of the issuance 
of $1,000 capital stock for organization purposes. Approved, with usual 
conditions Jan. 25, 1933. 


In re N. Y. & Long Branch R. R.—The matter of affording adequate 
protection at Grant avenue (Phillips avenue) grade crossing on the New 
York & Long Branch Railroad, in the borough of Deal, was called to 
the attention of the Board in a communication from the Mayor of the 
borough of Deal. The conditions at the crossing were subsequently in- 
vestigated by an inspector of the Board and report was submitted rela- 
tive thereto containing a statement as to the speed of trains and views at 
approaches to the crossing; also that the crossing is protected by crossing 
signs only, and, the conditions appearing to warrant additional protection, 
recommendation was made to install flashing light signals at both ap- 
proaches to the crossing, and standard 300 foot approach signs in the 
highway east and west of the tracks. Copy of the report was forwarded 
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to the Railroad Company, and in reply communication thereto the Gen- 
eral Manager suggested, as a substitute for the flashing lights, grade 
crossing and approach signs with reflex buttons similar to installations 
at other crossings on the railroad. The Board said: “The reflex signs can, 
no doubt, be considered reasonable protection at certain classes of cross- 
ings, but as high speed trains are operated on the double main line tracks 
of the New York & Long Branch Railroad over Grant avenue, and as 
the views at the crossing are only fair, it would appear that protection 
other than the proposed signs should be provided. This conclusion is 
further emphasized as three accidents have occurred at the crossing since 
1929, involving in each case automobiles having been struck by trains. 
It is the opinion of the Board, therefore, that flashing light signals should 
be installed at the crossing in order to provide reasonably adequate pro- 
tection.” Decision Jan. 18, 1933. Mr. William A. Barkalow for N. Y. 


& Long Branch R. R. Co. 
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ESSEX BAR ANNUAL MEETING 


On December 2nd last the An- 
nual Meeting of the Essex County 
Bar Association was held, and the 
remarks made at it on various 
topics were important. From want 
of space an account of it was left 
out of our January issue, but now 
follows. 

At the meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

Milton M. Unger, President, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Stewart; Her- 
bert J. Hannoch, Vice President; 
Lionel P. Kristeller, Secretary, and 
Prosecutor Joseph L. Smith, Treas- 
urer. Howard Isherwood was elected 
a Trustee for three years and Fred- 
erick J. Waltzinger, Philip J. Schot- 
land and Frederick A. Lehlbach 
were named to the Membership 
Committee. 

Commenting on a report on Fed- 
eral Courts and Procedure presented 
by a Committee headed by Mr. Han- 
noch as Chairman, Federal Judge 
William Clark served notice that in 
future Federal Judges in this Dis- 


trict will not hear applications in- 
volving receiverships and other such 
cases in their home, and that only 
habeas corpus applications will be 
heard elsewhere than in open Court 
or in chambers, and even then only 
under stress of strong legal neces- 
sity. 

Judge Clark agreed with a recom- 
mendation of the Federal Proce- 
dure Committee that motion days 
should be reserved for motions 
solely and that one of the Judges 
should be available daily in cham- 
bers in Newark to consider matters 
respecting receiverships and similar 
subjects. After January 1, under 
rules adopted by the Judges, there 
would be no question as to which 
Judge lawyers should repair, he de- 
clared. 


The report of the Committee it- 
self was tabled for further con- 
sideration. One of its recommen- 
dations was the adoption of uni- 
form rules governing ancillary re- 
ceiverships, much of which are 
initiated in New York. 
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It also brought up the question 
of the right of foreign corporate 
receivers to act as receivers in New 
Jersey, a subject which has not been 
passed upon by the Courts of the 
State. “Passing the legal questions 
involved,” said the report, “we ask 
what proof there is that corporate 
administration is more efficient or 
reliable than individual administra- 
tion? Is the percentage of default- 
ing banks greater or less than the 
percentage of defaulting individual 
receivers ?” 

An innovation in Chancery prac- 
tice was revealed by the report on 
Court of Chancery Practice and 
Procedure. Speaking for the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Unger, its Chairman, 
said that it had been arranged that 
a Vice Chancellor would sit in mo- 
tions throughout the Summer in 
Newark at least one day a week in 
future. He declared that Chancel- 
lor Campbell is endeavoring to have 
a Vice Chancellor available in 
chambers in Newark every busi- 
ness day of each week. Another 
recommendation of the Chancery 
Committee on which favorable ac- 
tion is expected, he said, would per- 
mit Masters in Chancery to sign 
show cause orders where no pre- 
liminary relief or restraint is asked. 
This, it was stated, would take the 
burden of much routine work off 
the Vice Chancellors’ shoulders. 

Speaking for the Committee on 
Unlawful Practices, Samuel Roes- 
sler urged action against collection 
agencies which encroach upon legal 
practice as well as illegal actions of 
notaries public and others. The re- 
port, which was held over, urged 
that no action be taken yet against 
banks and trust companies engaging 
in such practices. 

An amendment providing for 
four regular meetings a year on the 
first Mondays in March, June, Oc- 
tober and December—instead of 


only one as at present—was car- 
ried by vote of the members. A 
second amendment, which would 
enable lawyers practicing three or 
more but less than ten years, to join 
the Association at an annual fee of 
$12, instead of $25, was, on motion, 
laid on the table until the next 
meeting. 





“THE GREAT PRESIDENT” 


Mr. George J. Chryssikos, mem- 
ber of the Bar of the States of New 
Jersey and New York and also of 
Washington, D. C., has issued a 
pamphlet with the above title, com- 
prising a summing up, from his 
standpoint, of former President 
Wilson. Being of Greek origin he 
states what is, no doubt, the 
Greek opinion that Woodrow Wil- 
son was the modern great ‘“Cham- 
pion of Human Rights.” It should 
greatly please such as hold to this 
view in this country. Practically 
his brochure sums up his broad 
view as follows: 

“Whatever good there has been 
in the post-war condition of the 
world must be ascribed to President 
Wilson. Whatever remains in the 
way of unsatisfactory conditions in 
international relations . isina 
great degree due to the fact that 
the President’s program was not 
adopted in its entirety.” 





“RADIO IN EDUCATION” 


Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, Inc., a series of broad- 
casts is to be given over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System beginning 
February 12th (Sunday) at 6 to 
6:30 p. m., continuing each Sunday 
until May 21. The subjects con- 
cern training for the Bar, the in- 
fluence of lawyers, etc. Eminent 
lawyers are secured for the project. 
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AN UNUSUAL SURROGATE 


Surrogate Calvin D. McMurtry, 
who retired from office as Surro- 
gate of Somerset county on Janu- 
ary 24th last, has had the unusual 
long term in that office of over 
twenty years, and for thirty years 
has been an official in that county. 
In 1892 he became Deputy Sheriff 
under his father ; in 1901 he became 
Sheriff ; in 1907 he became Deputy 
Surrogate and in 1912 Surrogate. 
For the past year or two he has 
been blind, but, with fine pertinacity 
and the help of his valued assistant, 
Deputy John Zulauf, the business 
of the office went straight along. 
The hosts of his friends follow him 
in his retirement with full appre- 
ciation of his fine service. Mr. Zu- 
lauf, who succeeds as Surrogate, re- 
ceived an unusual large vote at the 
late election. While the county gave 
a large Republican majority, so 
great was public confidence in Mr. 
Zulauf, a Democrat, that he ran far 
ahead of his competitor. 

During Surrogate McMurtry’s 
long service many big estates in 
Somerset county have been settled 
through his office, which not only 
involved a great amount of work but 
turned more than a quarter of a 
million dollars into the county 
treasury. Deducting from _ this 
amount $150,000 for Surrogate bud- 
gets for a period of 20 years, it is 
estimated that the county has 
profited more than $100,000. In the 
same connection $314,100.56 has 
also been paid into the county 
treasury in inheritance tax. 

Mr. McMurtry took only one 
week’s vacation in 20 years, and 
one official trip to Japan in order 
to probate an estate disposing of a 
$700,000 estate. 








ADMISSIONS TO N. J. BAR 


The following were passed as 
Attorneys after examination at the 
October Term of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, 1932: 


Attorneys 
NEWARK 
Ambrose, Edward F., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 


Barbato, Carl F., 207 Market St. 

Benedict, Paul, 790 Broad St. 

Berg, Leo J., 830 Broad St. 

Blank, Philip, 367 Seymour Ave. 

Bross, Martin G., Jr., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Chasnoff, Sol J., 790 Broad St. 

Collins, Roy C., 24 Commerce St. 

Conford, Milton Bernard, 17 Acad- 
emy St. 

Crecca, Daniel, Jr., 38 Berkeley 
Ave. 

Darby, Robert F., 810 Broad St. 

De Camp, Frederick W., Jr., Room 
1111, 790 Broad St. 

Edwards, Frederick M., Military 
Park Bldg. 

Eichler, Abraham Albert, 32 13th 
Ave. 


Enteman, Verling C., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Feuerstein, Harold D., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 


Flachbarth, Louis G., 2238 Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Fox, Harry R., 1060 Broad St. 

Frieman, Fred, 2228 Lefcourt Bldg. 

Goldin, Charles J., 60 Park Place. 

Goldstein, Walter H., Room 2035, 
Lefcourt Bldg. 

Hall, Frederick W., 790 Broad St. 

Harmelin, David R., 17 Academy 
Se. 

Hawkes, Edward J., 20 Washing- 
ton Place. 

Heller, Milton Emanuel, 15 Wynd- 
moor Ave. 

Heutlinger, Mortimer D., 369 Bad- 

ger Ave. 
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Klein, Louis E., Lefcourt Bldg. 

Kapp, Herman Wm., Suite 822, 744 
Broad St. 

Kirsch, Sanford M., 17 Academy 
St. 

Kohn, Emanuel, 930 Lefcourt Bldg. 

Kohn, Leslie S., Federal Trust 
Bldg. 

Kolba, Gerald W., 744 Broad St. 

Kuskin, Harry, 786 Broad St. 

Lieb, Jerome S., 26 Thirteenth Ave. 

Ligham, Chester K., 24 Commerce 
St. 

McLaughlin, George D., 790 Broad 
St. 

Pickett, Joseph, 790 Broad St. 

Plaine, Herzel Harold E., 9 Clinton 
St. 

Rotberg, Louis, 790 Broad St. 

Rubinstein, Maurice A., 786 Broad 
St. 

Sauer, Walter C., 60 Park Place. 

Schechner, Ephraim, 24 Commerce 
St. 

Schwitzer, Jerome D., Room 1702, 
60 Park Place. 

Seiler, Sydney, 11 Commerce St. 

Sellick, David M., 80 Park Place. 

Sinclair, Thornton, Dana College, 
40 Rector St. 

Sobo, David E., Lefcourt Bldg. 

Sodowich, Isadore S., 744 Broad 
St. 

Tellone, Alfred, 15 South roth St. 

Torppey, Vincent P., 124 Oakland 
Terrace. 


Wagner, Charles H., 744 Broad St. 
ELIZABETH 


Bauer, Edward Orville, 286 North 
Broad St. 
Davis, Donald G., 

Ave. 
nee George, 544 East Jersey 
wee 


Guarriello, Andrew V., 1139 East 


535 Madison 


Jersey St. 
Hecht, Albert J., 1109 Elizabeth 
Ave. 


Isaac, Hyman, 286 N. Broad St. 
Nulton, Henry G., Court House. 


Pollatschek, Julius R., 1160 E. Jer- 
sey St. 
Tieger, Herbert W., 80 Broad St. 


PASSAIC 


Berr, George Z., 68 Lexington Ave. 

Chichi, Thomas, 137 Lexington 
Ave. 

Corbin, Ralph A., 15 Broadway. 

Faltings, Robert T., 657 Main Ave. 

Latona, John, 689 Main Ave. 

Schablik, Emanuel C., Passaic Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


PATERSON 
Appet, Reuben, 262 Main St., Ki- 
tay Bldg. 
Giglio, Alexander Nathan, 126 


Market St. 
Kartch, Abram, 457 East 28th St. 
Kaufman, William B., 360 East 
30th St. 
Marcus, William V., 45 Church St. 
Rose, James J., Jr., 126 Market St. 
Watson, Edward L., 45 Church St. 
Weisser, Emil E., 126 Market St. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Ginsburg, Isaac C., 421 Guarantee 
Trust Bldg. 

Jones, Armand F., Dover Avenue 
and Beach. 

Rosenberg, Abraham, 506 Guarari- 
tee Trust Bldg. 

Waldman, Julius, 711 Guarantee 
Trust Bldg. 

White, Francis Fisher, 138 North 


Honisburg Ave. 
BAYONNE 


Bergman, Leo, 484 Broadway. 

Goldman, Bessie, 1 Washington 
Parkway. 

Hart, Meyer, 43 West 26th St. 

Schleider, Milton, Bergoff Bldg. 


CAMDEN 


3eebe, Melbourne H., 710 Federal 
St. 
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Davis, James Mercer, Jr., 
Broadway. 

Ireton, Paul C., 500 Broadway. 

Johnson, Robert Burk, 300 Broad- 
way. 

Praise, Edward, 1566 Mt. Ephraim 
Ave. 

Richman, Charles F., 35 N. 4th St. 

Seltzer, C. Zachary, 327 Market St. 

Smith, William R., 710 Federal St. 

Thistle, Joseph J., 426 Market St. 


300 


Jersey City 


Atran, Max, 546 Bergen Ave. 

Berg, Charles H., 195 Arlington 
Ave. 

Cooper, George, Room 501, 921 
Bergen Ave. 

Duffy, John E., 1 Exchange Place. 

Hart, Dominic J., 1 Exchange Place. 

Dorman, Robert Morris, 22 Journal 
Square. 

Miniutti, Firovanti O., 99 Lembeck 
Ave. 

Moskowitz, Benjamin Bernard, 321 
Summit Ave. 

O’Gorman, Cyril W., 921 Bergen 
Ave. 

Santaniello, Anthony J., 15 Ex- 
change Place. 

Smith, Arthur R., 361 Central Ave. 

Sullivan, John C., 662 Newark Ave. 

Teitelbaum, Sidney A., 69 Lexing- 


ton Ave. 
White, Joseph F., 22 Lexington 
Ave. 
TRENTON 


3aker, Harry H., tor2 American 
Mechanic Bldg. 

Blatt, Harry E., t1o12 
Mechanics’ Bldg. 

DeBenedetto, Vincent A., 224 Hud- 
son St. 

Katzenbach, Frank S., III, 
Trenton Trust Bldg. 
Keller, Michael, Jr., 1202 Broad 

Street Bank Bldg. 


American 


III2 
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Salvatore, Arthur Anthony, 712 
American Mechanics’ Bldg. 
Stark, Sidney S., 830 Revere Ave. 
Thompson, William H., Jr., Me- 

chanics’ Bldg. 


ORANGE 


Busold, Howard B., 319 Main St. 

Miner, Genevieve Fitch, 301 Main 
St. 

O’Donoghue, Frank, 301 Main St. 


Union City 


Joyce, James M., 143 Summit Ave. 
Silver, Morris, 422 38th St. 


Ubertino, Edmond J., Dispatch 
Bldg. 

Vogel, Morris F., 747 Bergenline 
Ave. 


Zimmerman, Edward V., 433 Ber- 
genline Ave. 


West New York 


Appel, Harry D., 535 Bergenline 
Ave. 

Bigotto, Felix, 205 17th St. 

Comora, Irving, 437 16th St. 

Horowitz, Leon, 208 15th St. 

Shamsey, John K., 410 Bergenline 
Ave. 

Stanziale, 
Place. 


Joseph, 421 Murphy 


OTHER PLACES 


Aitken, Bertram R. B., Feinstein 
Bldg., Bridgeton. 

Baier, George F., Jr., 95 Albany 
St., New Brunswick. 

Beck, Ross R., 140 Cookman Ave., 
Ocean Grove. 

Brotman, Aaron L., 10 N. 6th St., 
Vineland. 

Carlsen, Vincent F. X., 15 Main 
St., Hackensack. 

Carton, Joseph Gerard, Madison 
Ave., Asbury Park. 

Concilio, Vito A., 1663 Boulevard 
East, Woodcliff. 
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Cummings, Eugene F., 138 So. 
Kingman Road, So. Orange. 

Davidow, Judah Peter, Woolworth 
Bidg., Millville. 

Ford, Robert J., Sussex & Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg., Newton. 

Friedman, Peter, 1o1 Spring St., 


Newton. 

Goldsmith, David, 234 Kearny Ave., 
Perth Amboy. 

Gruber, Benjamin, 52 Pavilion 


Ave., Long Branch. 

Hetfield, Walter L., III, State 
Trust Company Bldg., Plain- 
field. 

Hickman, Stanley J., 15 Beaver 
Ave., North Arlington. 

Hollender, Edward R., 765 Ander- 
son Ave., Cliffside Park. 

Jaffe, Sidney, 141 Stewart Ave., 
Arlington. 

Kirzenbaum, Gabriel, 339 George 
St.. New Brunswick. 

Lettieri, Joseph A., 103 Westfield 
Ave., E. Roselle Park. 

Lummis, Warren C., Jr., 207 E. 
Commerce St., Bridgeton. 

Manley, John J., 4 Kearny Ave., 
Kearny. 

Melillo, Joseph, 68 Hudson St., 
Hoboken. 

Mowry, Lewis D., Jr., 27 Park 
Place, Englewood. 

Mundy, Sherwood H., Citizens Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., New Bruns- 
wick. 

O’Dea, Arthur J., 
Hackensack. 
Peraino, Ambrose J., 37 Edward 

St., Ridgewood. 

Phelan, James W., 21 South St., 
Morristown. 

Schwartz, Abe S., 184 Lewis St., 
Perth Amboy. 

Smith, Edgar S., 410 South Main 
St., Pennington. 

Turetsky, Joseph, 215 Palisade Ave., 
Garfield. 

Visconti, Joseph A., 711 Garden 
St., Hoboken. 


210 Main St., 


Counsellors 


The following were admitted as 
Counsellors at the same Term (Oc- 
tober, 1932) : 


NEWARK 
Backes, Edward H., 790 Broad St. 


Christiansen, Paul J., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Frey, Eugene F., 1172 Raymond 
Boulevard. 


Frost, Frederick A., 744 Broad St. 

Gnichtel, William S., 31 Clinton St. 

Herbert, Ward James, Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Hodes, Irving L., 17 Academy St. 

Kain, Harold M., 3220 Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Krauss, Alexander, 17 Academy St. 

Kremer, Clarence E., 443 Broad St. 

Lasser, Sydney, 17 Academy St. 

Lorentz, Frederick <A., Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Mandelbaum, Philip, 17 Academy 
St. 

Manson, Alfred I., Jr., 45 Bran- 
ford Place. 

Marryott, Franklin J., 11 Hill St. 

Marx, Herman, 17 Academy St. 

Mehler, Max, 744 Broad St. 

Mitchell, Fred W., Lefcourt Bldg. 

Moss, J. George, Lefcourt Bldg. 

Naiman, Isadore N., 17 Academy 
St. 

Nicklaus, Mrs. Elizabeth, Hall of 
Records, High St. 

Rapaport, Isadore, 786 Broad St. 

Rich, Samuel J., 810 Broad St. 

Rospond, Felix, Room 2235, Lef- 
court Bldg. 

Sachs, George L., 790 Broad St. 

Sarbone, David, 83 Wallace St. 

Shanley, Bernard M., III, 810 
Broad St. 

Sommers, Harry, 784 Broad St. 

Spicer, Israel, 24 Commerce St. 

Spielvogel, Henry, 24 Commerce St. 

Stanziale, Charles A., 45 Branford 
Place. 

Starr, Samuel S., 43 Lincoln Park. 
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Thomas, Francis W., Room 501, 
Prudential Bldg. 

Waldua, Walter F., 763 Broad St. 

Ward, Joseph A., 443 Broad St. 

Weiser, Fred, 60 Park Place. 

Widmayer, Theodore L., 744 Broad 
St. 

Wien, Morris Wm., 972 Broad St. 


Jersey CITy 


Bernstein, Abraham S., 591 Sum- 
mit Ave. 

Bodner, Nathan, 30 Journal Square. 

Cahill, William T., 75 Montgomery 
St. 

Cohen, Stanley, 880 Bergen Ave. 

Kelly, John R., 15 Exchange Place. 

Last, Aaron, 1 Montgomery St. 

McDermott, Harry J., 921 Bergen 
Ave. 

Riethmuller, Frederick E., 591 
Summit Ave. 

Rosenblum, Leo, 301 Central Ave. 

Stern, Morris L., 1 Exchange Place. 

Struhl, Louis, 15 Exchange Place. 

Taub, Isadore, 905 Bergen Ave. 

Taube, Ellis I., 295 Jackson Ave. 

Waesche, Donald M., 15 Exchange 
Place. 

Weisbart, Melvin L., 591 Summit 
Ave. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Berman, Alexander, 342 Guaran- 
tee Trust Bldg. 

Harris, Eugene N., 28 Law Bldg. 

Naame, George T., 522 Guarantee 
Trust Bldg. 


BAYONNE 
Picker, Irving Charles, 473 Broad- 
way. 
Sachs, William, 473 Broadway. 
Siegal, Jacob, 2 West 22nd St. 
Sweeney, James L., 545 Broadway. 


CAMDEN 


Burkhardt, Lawrence, Jr., 426 Mar- 
ket St. 





Hodges, Edward F., West Jersey 
Tr. Bldg. 

Jess, Frank Nelson, First Camden 
National Bank Bldg. 

Tilton, Howard S., 500 Broadway. 


ELIZABETH 


Hughes, Peter L., Jr., 1139 East 
Jersey St. 

Mackessy, Louis T., 601 North 
Broad St. 
Wagner, Emanuel, 
Broad St. 


286 North 


OTHER PLACES 


Camp, Percy, 233 Main St., Toms 
River. 

Carton, Janes D., Jr., Asbury Park. 

Carton, J. Victor, Asbury Park. 

Cohen, Abraham J., 20 Hamilton 
St., Paterson. 

Freeman, Louis S., Morristown. 

Hintelmann, Joseph P. to Broad 
St., Red Bank. 

Hourigan, J. Vincent, Ridgefield 
National Bank Bldg., Ridge- 
field. 

Lord, Lynwood, 45 Cooper St., 
Woodbury. 

Lynch, John A., 1 Elm Row, New 
Brunswick. 

Marshall, Linton S., 306 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Trenton. 

Robbins, Joseph F., Thompson 
Bldg., Lakewood. 

Sauer, Frank S., Bloomfield Bank 
& Trust Co. Bldg., Bloomfield. 

Schildkraut, Nathan Nelson, 306 
Commonwealth Bldg., Trenton. 

Siegel, Herman, 245 Broad Ave., 
Palisades Park. 

Smith, W. Douglas, First National 
Bank Bldg., Princeton. 

Spernow, Hugh C., 45 Church St., 
Paterson. 

Stanger, George H., Vineland Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Vineland. 

Stoldt, Sydney V., 210 Main St., 

Hackensack. 
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Thompson, DuBois S., Citizens Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., New Bruns- 
wick. 

Vanderbach, Lewis W., 43 Bergen- 
line Ave., Guttenberg. 

Whitson, William W., Main & 
Washington Sts., Toms River. 

Wulster, Emil M., 210 Main St., 
Hackensack. 





JUDGE KERNEY RESIGNS 


Judge James Kerney of the 
Court of Errors and Appeals ten- 
dered his resignation to Governor 
Moore, effective the end of Janu- 
ary. Poor health was the reason. 
The Governor announced accept- 
ance of the resignation and appoint- 
ment of William L. Dill of Pater- 
son as Judge Kerney’s successor. 

Judge Kerney served on the 
Bench three and a half years, hav- 
ing been appointed by former Gov- 
ernor Larson June 29, 1929. 

“My health continues satisfac- 
tory,” said Judge Kerney in his let- 
ter of resignation to the Governor, 
but occasional recurring disturb- 
ances prompts the Doctor to urge 


‘ 


that, at sixty, it is prudent to con- 
fine my activities to strictly per- 
sonal obligations, and so, with deep 
regret, | retire from the Court. The 
association has been one of the hap- 
piest circumstances of my life.” 

Mr. Dill is a former Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles and was 
the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1928. He had been men- 
tioned as a possibility for the Gu- 
bernatorial nomination in 1934, but 
the appointment as a lay member 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals 
removes the likelihood that he will 
run. 





OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


The Governor has also sent to the 
Senate, nominations of Worrall F. 
Mountain of East Orange and 
Newton H. Porter of Montclair, 
both reappointed as Circuit Court 
Judges; also, for another term, 
Joseph F. Autenrieth of Jersey 
City, as Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner, and Fred L. Bloodgood of 
Jersey City, the Governor’s Secre- 
tary during his first term, as Su- 
preme Court Clerk. 
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